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1969-70  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

2  Tuesday    Students  return 

to  school 

3  Wednesday    Classes  resume 

OCTOBER 

31  Friday    End  of  1st  Nine 

Weeks  (47  days) 

NOVEMBER 

26  Wednesday    Students  travel 

home  for  Thanksgiving 

27  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day 

30  Sunday  Students  return 

to  school 

DECEMBER 

1  Monday   .  Classes  resume 


15  Monday    Elks'  Christmas 

Party,  7:00  p.m. 

16  Tuesday    Dress  Rehearsal, 

Christmas  Program 

18  Thursday    Christmas  program 

19  Friday    Students  travel 

home  for  Christmas 

JANUARY 

4  Sunday     Students  return 

to  school 

5  Monday     Classes  resume 

16  Friday      End  of  1st 

semester  (89  days) 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Tuesday  from 
4:00  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Junior  Girl  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednes- 
day from  3:45  to  5  p.m. 

Junior  National  Assn.  of  the  Deaf  will  meet 
on  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m. 


Brownies  will  meet  every  Monday  from  3:45 
to  4:45  p.m. 

Cadettes  will  meet  every  other  Wednesday 
from  3:45  to  5  p.m. 
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A  Report  of  Summer  Residential 
Speech  and  Language  Camp 

For  the  Deaf 


BAGS,  BAGGAGE,  ANXIOUS  CAMPERS— Above  are  the  campers  who  left  for  the  sum- 
mer residential  speech  and  language  camp  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
They  gathered  at  the  school  grounds  and  left  in  a  group.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  seat- 
ed, are  Gregory  Lakey,  Terry  Johnson,  Mark  Aleksinski,  Ronnie  Bibler  behind  Jona- 
than Mullins;  Standing  (left  to  right),  Charlotte  Hansen,  Gail  Pace,  Rita  Lux,  Bill  Dess, 
and  Larry  Smolik.  (Staff  photo) 
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By  Jock  R.  Olson,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Camp  Director, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  Montana 


Participants 

JULY  20,  1969,  the  staff  including  the 
director,  two  speech  therapists  and 
three  language  therapists,  naturalist,  W.S.I, 
instructor,  and  cook  arrived  to  set  up  the 
camp  The  next  day,  22  students  arrived,  two 
more  than  were  on  the  original  enrollment 
list. 

Activities 

In  addition  to  the  speech  and  language 
therapy  program,  the  staff  chaperoned  the 
students  on  three  major  field  trips  and  on 
numerous  hikes  and  swimming  trips.  The 
group  first  travelled  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Caverns,  had  lunch  there  and  then  visited  the 
Wyatt  Earp  Haskel  Ranch  in  Three  Forks. 
After  touring  the  3,000-acre  ranch  and  receiv- 
ing a  lecture  on  the  breeding  of  Apaloosa 
horses  they  journeyed  a  short  distance  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  where  they 
attended  a  one-hour  lecture  on  the  journey 
of  Lewis  and  Clark.  After  eating  their  evening 
meal  at  this  historic  spot  they  returned  to  the 
base  at  Hyalite  Canyon  Youth  Camp. 

The  next  major  field  trip  was  to  the  earth- 
quake area  and  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  group  journeyed  as  far  as  Old  Faithful, 
stopping  at  the  numerous  paint  pots  and 
other  geysers  along  the  way.  The  other  field 
trip  was  taken  to  Virginia  City.  After  touring 
the  city  and  attending  the  melodrama 
'Sweeney  Todd,  the  Barber"  the  students 
and  the  staff  slept  out  under  the  stars  in 
Alder  gulch,  directly  across  from  where  Bill 
Fairweather  discovered  gold.  The  next  day 
the  group  returned  to  Virginia  City  and  before 
heading  back  to  the  base  camp  they  stopped 
for  several  hours  in  Nevada  City.  The  group 
had  received  a  one-hour  lecture  on  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  famous  spots  while  on 
"Boot  Hill"  in  Virginia  City. 

Other  activities  included  the  following: 
Hike  to  Palisade  Falls  (4  miles);  hike  to  Emer- 
ald and  Heather  Lakes  (12  miles);  hike  to 
Arch  Falls  and  Twin  Falls  (4  miles);  two  trips 
to  Bozeman  Hot  Springs;  style  show  done  in 


authentic  costumes  donated  by  the  Museum 
of  the  Rockies;  lecture  by  Capt.  McKay  on 
law  enforcement;  hike  to  Blackmore  Lake  (4 
miles); 

Tour  of  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies;  hike 
to  History  Rock  (2  miles);  art  lecture  by  the 
Gene  Aliens,  Pioneer  Art  Gallery;  scavenger 
hunt;  carving  demonstration;  hike  to  Hyalite 
Lake  (12  miles);  lecture  by  Sue  Daley  on 
geological  formations;  the  Charleston,  Bunny 
Hop,  and  the  Virginia  Reel  demonstrated  and 
taught  by  the  staff,  and  gold  panning  demon- 
stration. 

Written  Language  Therapy 

The  students  kept  journals  of  their  daily 
activities  along  with  writing  essays  about 
their  hikes,  lectures,  and  the  field  trips.  In 
writing  these  compositions  they  were  able  to 
concentrate  on  vocabulary  development. 
They  kept  their  vocabulary  lists  at  the  front 
of  their  journals  for  quick  reference.  Some  of 
the  classes  wrote  skits  which  were  presented 
for  the  other  students  during  the  final  week 
of  the  camp.  One  class  prepared  a  scavenger 
hunt.  Descriptions  of  persons  and  specific 
parts  of  the  camp  were  also  included  as  a 
language  activity.  First  and  last  impressions 
of  the  camp,  thank-you  letters  to  agencies 
involved  in  funding  the  camp,  and  letters 
home  were  also  part  of  the  total  written  lan- 
guage therapy  program. 

Therapy  sessions  usually  covered  the 
space  of  several  hours  with  the  students 
grouped  informally  at  tables  in  the  main 
lodge.  Upon  occasion  an  overhead  projector 
was  used  to  illustrate  a  particular  concept 
or  story. 

The  combined  method  (speech,  finger- 
spelling  and  signs)  was  used  to  communicate 
with  the  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  any  one 
composition  period  the  students  were  always 
writing  about  something  that  had  happened 
to  them  or  to  someone  else  while  at  the 
camp.  Thus,  this  particular  language  activity 
was  created  from  or  was  the  summing  up  of 
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highly  stimulating  personal  activities.  It  was 
felt  by  the  director  and  staff  that  this  made 
a  big  difference  in  the  final  product  —  the 
written  composition. 

Speech  Therapy 

Speech  therapy  activities  also  centered 
around  utilizing  various  camp  activities  as  a 
basis  for  teaching  intelligible  oral  speech. 
Word  lists  were  exchanged  with  the  written 
language  therapists.  Records  were  kept  of 
words  learned. 

The  North  Hampton  Charts  were  utilized  as 
an  orthographic  system.  For  most  of  the  stu- 
dents the  charts  only  needed  to  be  reviewed. 
Therapists  attempted  to  meet  the  individual 
speech  needs  of  the  students.  The  students 
were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  speech  potential.  One  of  the  therapists 
felt  that  she  could  do  more  for  her  students 
by  seeing  them  individually  in  15-20  minute 
daily  sessions.  The  other  two  therapists  util- 
ized group  therapy  as  well  as  some  individual 
sessions. 

The  North  Hampton  Charts  were  used  as 
a  basis  for  informal  articulation  testing.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  recorded  in  the 
summary  reports  along  with  the  progress  of 
work  done  on  misarticulated  phonemes.  The 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  was  given 
to  each  child  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  comparisons. 

Amplification  was  available  to  any  teacher 
wishing  to  use  it. 

Swimming 

All  of  the  students  participated  in  the 
swimming  classes  and  water  front  safety 
activities.  The  water  is  very  cold  in  the  lake 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  dampen  their  enthu- 
siasm. In  addition  to  the  W.S.I,  instructor  var- 
ious other  members  of  the  staff  holding  their 
lifesaving  certificates  helped  watch  and  in- 
struct the  students.  All  of  the  students  learned 
to  row  and  swim  while  at  the  camp.  Many  of 
them  qualified  for  their  Red  Cross  badges. 
Some  of  the  boys  learned  to  start  and  to 
operate  the  motor  boat. 

Visitors 

During  the  four  weeks,  60  visitors  regis- 
tered with  the  camp  director.  Some  of  these 
individuals  were  relatives  of  the  students 
attending  the  camp  while  others  were  inter- 


ested professionals  or  friends.  Some  of  the 
visitors  stayed  on  for  one  or  more  meals  and 
several  spent  the  night.  While  visiting  the 
camp  they  were  free  to  observe  therapy,  ask 
questions,  or  take  part  in  any  of  the  hiking 
activities  or  sports. 

Camp  Impressions 

It  was  felt  by  the  director  and  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  4-week  camp  that  this 
exploratory  adventure  in  outdoor  living  was 
indeed  well  worth  the  time,  effort,  and  money. 
Time  did  not  seem  to  drag.  Planned  activities 
were  well  received  by  the  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  students  were  reluctant  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  camp.  All  of  them 
wanted  to  attend  the  camp  if  it  is  offered 
again  next  summer.  The  entire  staff  wishes  to 
return. 

Recommendations 

This  director  would  recommend  that  the 
camp  be  held  again  next  summer  during  the 
same  4-week  period.  The  only  additions  that 
might  prove  worthwhile  are  the  following: 
(1)  allow  students  from  five  surrounding 
states  who  attend  schools  for  the  deaf  to 
come  to  the  camp  on  a  limited  enrollment 
basis,  (2)  install  shower  facilities,  (3)  install  a 
pot-bellied  stove  in  the  main  dining  hall  for 
chilly  mornings,  (4)  rent  only  row  boat,  (5) 
start  a  buddy  system  on  any  swimming  activ- 
ity, (6)  hire  a  person  for  a  2-week  period  who 
is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  home  economics  to 
work  with  the  girls  on  grooming,  manners, 
style,  and  makeup,  (7)  hire  a  person  in  the 
field  of  mechanics  to  teach  both  the  boys  and 
girls  fundamentals  of  fixing  a  car,  and  (8) 
prior  to  the  camp  have  a  41/2-week  training 
session  on  the  M.S.U.  campus  in  speech,  lan- 
guage, and  psychology  of  the  deaf  for  10 
selected  teachers  or  professionals  who  are 
interested  in  working  with  the  deaf.  These  10 
would  then  take  their  practicum  work  up  at 
the  camp,  assisting  the  experienced  thera- 
pists under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 

Quotable  Quotes 

Every  time  a  man  puts  a  new  idea  across, 
he  finds  ten  men  who  thought  of  it  before  he 
did — but  they  only  thought  of  it! 
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New  Staff  Members 


Louise  Finzel 

Registered  Nurse 

A  native  of  southwestern  North  Dakota. 
After  graduation  from  high  school  attended 
Dickinson  State  Teacher's  College,  then 
taught  two  years  in  rural  schools.  Moved  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  was  employed  in  a  doc- 
tor's office  (eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  with  a 
specialty  in  contact  lenses). 

Having  always  had  the  desire  to  become  a 
registered  nurse,  she  did  so  graduating  from 
St.  Luke's  School  of  Nursing,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota.  After  graduation  she  was  employed 
as  a  clinic  nurse  at  the  Rodger  &  Gumper 
Clinic  in  Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  until  she 
married  Mr.  Finzel.  They  made  their  home  in 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  where  she  was 
employed  at  the  Quain  and  Ramstad  Clinic. 

The  call  of  the  west  became  very  urgent 
and  in  1967  a  move  was  made  to  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  Until  her  time  of  employment  at 
the  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  she  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Great  Falls  Clinic. 

Mrs.  Finzel  states  her  work  is  entirely 
different  than  her  previous  employment,  but 
she  finds  it  very  interesting,  challenging  and 
rewarding. 


Julie  Cammeron 

Director  of  Social  Activities,  Guidance 
and  Counselling 

Julie  Cammeron  is  a  native  Montanan,  born 
and  raised  in  Great  Falls.  She  graduated  from 
Great  Falls  High  School  in  1965  and  then 
attended  Montana  State  University  in  Boze- 
man  for  two  years.  In  1969  she  graduated  with 
honors  with  a  double  major  in  Psychology 
and  Sociology  from  the  College  of  Great 
Falls. 

Miss  Cammeron  came  to  M.S.D.B.  in  Au- 
gust 1969.  She  is  interested  in  communicat- 
ing with  people  in  all  realms  of  life,  especially 
teenagers.  One  of  her  goals  which  she  hopes 
to  attain  here  is  that  the  individual  needs  of 
the  students  are  met  so  that  the  school  be- 
comes a  cohesive  family  unit  and  not  an 
institution. 
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Ken  Finzel 

Housefather 

As  the  story  is  told  "the  stork"  flew  over 
North  Dakota  and  left  a  bundle  in  the  small 
town  of  Enderlin.  Here,  the  bundle  grew  up, 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  volunteered 
for  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  After  sailing 
the  Pacific  for  4  years,  4  months,  and  28 
days,  and  escaping  in  one  piece,  he  decided 
to  try  the  civilian  world  as  a  salesman  work- 
ing for  International  Harvester,  Allis  Chal- 
mers, and  in  the  automotive-implement  parts 
firms. 

After  being  married  and  having  no  chil- 
dren, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finzel  opened  their  home 
and  became  foster  parents  to  two  teenagers. 

Mr.  Finzel  has  always  been  very  interested 
in  youth,  especially  boys,  and  has  been 
active  in  scouting  and  exploring. 

Mr.  Finzel  states  he  is  pleased  to  be  work- 
ing with  the  staff  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  and  especially  with  the  children. 


Ghdys  Hall 
Cook 

Gladys  HalMs  the  new  cook  for  the  kitch- 
en staff.  Born  in  Crosby,  Minn.,  she  lived  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  through  her  younger  years 
and  attended  school  there.  She  has  lived  in 
Great  Falls  for  the  past  12  years  and  worked 
as  chef  and  kitchen  manager  at  the  Elks  and 
Holland  House  Cafeteria. 

Mrs.  Hall's  husband,  Harry,  is  an  air  traffic 
controller  for  the  F.A.A.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren. 


Pat  Ness 

Dining  Room  Supervisor 

Born  in  Helena,  Montana;  attended  schools 
in  Helena  and  Townsend,  Montana.  She  has 
worked  in  family  business  in  Great  Falls  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  She  resides  with  her 
husband,  Dick,  an  insurance  agent,  and  four 
children  at  2701  2nd  Ave.  No.,  Great  Falls. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

Last  week  we  went  to  Holiday  Village  and 
had  some  rides  on  the  sky-slide.  I  walked  up 
fifty  steps  to  slide  down.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  done  this.  It  was  a  thrill.  I  liked  it 
very  much. 

— Don  Raikes 

We  have  something  new  in  our  room.  It 
is  a  new  table  for  our  braille  writers.  It  is  as 
long  as  our  room.  We  can  all  sit  there  at  one 
time  and  braille.  We  have  lots  of  room  for  our 
books  on  there.  We  like  this  table  and  use  it 
for  playing  quizmo. 

Quizmo  is  a  game  like  bingo.  Our  teacher 
reads  some  math  problems  in  addition  and 
we  look  for  the  answer  on  our  cards  and 
place  a  marker  over  it.  When  we  get  five  in 
a  row  we  call  "Quizmo."  This  is  fun. 

— Lyle  Burgett 

In  social  studies  we  were  studying  about 
different  kinds  of  nuts.  In  class  we  shelled 
several  kinds  and  tasted  them.  Now  we  know 
the  different  kinds  of  nuts  and  the  ones  we 
like  best. 

— Chuck  Laib 

We  have  a  tree  in  our  classroom.  It  has 
fall  leaves  on  it  and  an  owl.  Soon  the  leaves 
will  disappear  and  the  tree  will  be  bare,  then 
we  know  that  winter  is  near.  Maybe  we  can 
decorate  it  for  Christmas.  I  like  it  very  much 
— it  is  so  colorful  it  makes  me  happy. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

We  are  making  our  parents  Christmas  pre- 
sents, and  having  fun  doing  it.  We  are  using 
the  language  master  for  reading  and  really 
enjoy  it. 

— George  Mainwaring 

We  have  a  new  girl  in  our  room,  named 
Beverly.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  a  girl  in 
our  room.  Last  week  we  went  to  the  Sky  Slide 
and  had  a  good  time. 

— Matthew  Meskimen 


Roger  has  a  new  baby  brother  named 
Danny. 

— Roger  Alexander 

.    Do  at  Recess 

We  like  recess,  and  it  is  a  lot  of  fun.  We 
walk  and  run  and  play  "Follow  the  Leader." 
We  play  "Red  Rover,  Red  Rover."  We  play  on 
the  merry-go-round  and  spider  web,  too.  It 
is  a  lot  of  fun. 

This  morning  we  watched  a  truck  clean  the 
road.  When  it  was  time  to  go  in,  we  went  in 
and  worked  again. 

— Brenda  Wetherelt 

We  went  on  the  Sky  Slide,  and  it  felt  like 
we  were  going  to  fly  off.  It  was  so  windy,  but 
we  didn't  even  notice  how  cold  it  was  on  top 
of  the  slide  until  Miss  Caplis  said,  "I  thought 
it  was  cold  up  there  on  the  slide." 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  kind  to  let  us  have  some 
extra  rides.  It  was  much  fun,  and  we  wrote 
thank-you  notes  to  him. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

The  Snow 's  Disappearance 

When  Santa  looked  out  of  his  window  one 

day, 

He  found  that  the  snow  had  all  melted  away. 
"Why,  how  could  that  be?"  said  he  with  a 
frown. 

"When  I  looked  out  last  night,  it  was  just 

coming  down!" 
All  he  could  do  was  just  stand  there  and 

stare. 

"Where  could  that  snow  have  gone,  where, 

where,  oh  where!" 
He  thought  very  hard,  then  he  hopefully  said, 
"Maybe  I'm  dreaming  and  will  wake  up  in 

bed!" 

He  pinched  himself  hard  but  wasn't  asleep. 
And  suddenly  Mrs.  Claus  began  to  weep. 
But  Santa  said,  "I'll  take  Rudolph  and  see 

if,  with  his  bright  light 
He  can  find  it  for  me." 
So  Santa  and  Rudolph  walked  briskly  away. 
They  wished  with  their  hearts  they  could  use 

their  sleigh. 
Then  suddenly  Santa  Claus  met  a  big  bear, 
Who  said  with  a  smile,  "Your  snow  is  in 

there!" 

They  followed  him  into  his  big  house,  and 
then 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  CAROLLERS  -  Providing  the 
vocal  singing  at  the  Christmas  program  at  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  on  Pec. 
18  was  the  Junior  Choir  from  the  Department  of 
Visually  Impaired.  The  members  of  the  choir  are: 
(Left  to  right,  front  to  rear),  Cynthia  Kister;  sec- 
ond row,  Marilyn  Lambert,  April  Carter,  Barbara 
Bearcrane;  third  row,  Tammy  Eshleman,  Don 
Raikes,  Cheryl  Bowers,  Brenda  Wetherelt,  Vicky 
Burgett;  fourth  row,  John  McCulloch  at  the  pul- 
pit, Arnold  Bernhart,  Don  Orr,  Richard  Battrick, 
Tim  Vieke  and  Miss  Sharon  Weaver,  director. 
(Staff  photo) 


REUNITEDI-Snoopy  (Mark  Aleksinski)  and  the 
Little  Angel  (Douglas  Mendenhall)  dance  with 
glee  as  they  are  reunited  at  long  last  in  the 
school's  Christmas  dramatization,  "What  Is 
Christmas  All  About?"  (Staff  photo) 
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GIFTS  FOR  DEAF  AND  BLIND-Gordon  Goetze, 
left,  community  service  club  chairman  of  the 
local  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  poses  with 
several  students  from  the  Department  of  Visually 
Impaired  who  hold  some  of  the  toys  donated  to 
the  school  by  the  club.  Also  pictured  are  Mat- 
thew Meskimen;  Mrs.  Betty  Dutcher,  Pioneer  Club 
president;  Roger  Alexander;  George  Mainwar- 
ing;  Arnold  Bernhart,  and  Robert  Deming,  prin- 
cipal of  Department  of  Visually  Impaired.  Seven 
other  Pioneer  clubs  in  Montana  have  donated 
such  things  as  braille  books,  puzzles,  blocks, 
clocks  and  other  instructional  items.  (Staff  photo) 
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'But  I  Don't  Understand' 

By  Sebastian  C.  Maraschiello 

Instructor,  Department  of  Visually  Handicapped,  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona 


"But  !  don't  understand."  This  plaintive 
cry  of  the  blind  is  voiced  over  and  over  in 
language  classes.  Why?  What  are  the  seeing 
doing  to  provoke  this  outcry  of  despair?  Are 
the  seeing  teachers  of  language  expecting 
the  blind  to  perceive  as  the  sighted?  What  is 
the  perceptual  difference  between  the  sight- 
ed and  the  blind?  How  can  we,  teachers  of 
the  blind,  compare  our  conception  of  spatial 
objects,  nature,  color,  and  the  thousand  other 
environmental  objects  with  congenitally 
blind's?  Are  we  teaching  our  blind  children 
to  parrot  the  words  of  the  sighted,  or  is  our 
goal  to  help  them  express  what  they  feel? 
I,  for  one,  hope  to  instill  in  my  students  the 
desire  to  express  their  opinions,  fears,  hopes, 
and  joys.  I  don't  want  them  to  speak  or  write 
trite,  meaningless  phrases.  If  they  want  to 
say  "gut,"  let  them  say  it,  and  not  beat 
around  the  bush,  for  these  are  still  people 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions,  not 
objects  to  be  looked  upon  with  pity,  nor  to 
be  pampered  and  hidden. 

I  like  to  treat  my  students  as  the  public 
school  student.  Naturally,  they  have  a  limita- 
tion, but  this  is  what  makes  the  challenge  so 
inviting.  How  to  get  an  idea  across.  This  is 
the  real  challenge  of  the  sighted  to  the  blind. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

Recently,  in  a  literature  class,  we  read  an 
essay  about  western  cattle  ranches  and  the 
importance  of  cattle  brands  to  she  cattlemen. 
Of  course,  the  first  object  mentioned  was  the 
branding  iron. 

"But  I  dors''  understand,  a  voice  ex- 
claimed, "what  a  branding  iron  is." 

"Hrnmm — do  you  know  what  a  brand  is?" 

"I'm  not  sure." 

I  then  explained  the  meaning  of  brand  and 
trademark  and  the  methods  used  by  cattle- 
men to  brand  their  stock.  I  also  explained  the 
use  of  the  "running  iron"  by  cattle  rustlers. 
As  I  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  blind  students, 


I  could  see  the  look  of  perplexity.  No,  this 
wasn't  enough.  They  must  learn  by  another 
method.  Words  are  sometimes  meaningless. 
What  to  do?  I  remembered  some  coat  hang- 
ers in  the  classroom  closet  and  immediately 
brought  one  out.  As  I  fashioned  a  simple 
brand,  similar  to  one  in  the  essay,  I  explained 
what  I  was  doing.  I  then  passed  it  around  to 
be  felt  by  the  blind  students,  as  well  as  by 
the  partially  sighted. 

"It  feels  like  a  'WV 

"It's  so  thin." 

And  so  it  began  —  questions.  Up  to  this 
point  the  blind  students  just  say  and  accept 
words,  until  that  plaintive  cry,  "But  I  don't 
understand."  The  rest  of  the  essay  was  a 
lively,  interesting  discussion  on  branding 
until  we  came  to  an  unusual  brand  which  was 
in  the  shape  of  an  anvil. 

"What's  an  anvil?" 

Once  again  the  problem  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  words.  After  trying  to 
explain  the  shape  of  the  object  and  its  use, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  a  small  jeweler's 
anvil  in  my  workshop  and  promised  to  bring 
it  for  examination.  The  next  day  I  passed  it 
around  to  all  my  students  and  by  relating  the 
size  to  their  desks  (I  made  them  all  trace  the 
outline)  they  understood. 

They  understood!  But  only  after  tactual 
experience  can  true  understanding  of  spatial 
objects  be  determined.  Yes,  this  can  be  done 
with  the  material  objects  of  the  seeing  world, 
but  what  of  the  abstract? 

This,  then,  is  another  matter.  How  does 
the  blind  perceive  the  abstract?  There  are 
many  words  such  as  democracy,  father, 
brother,  sister,  justice,  education,  which  they 
perceive  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sighted, 
.,;  rwhat  of  those  words  like  sunset,  beauty, 
hideous,  red,  blue,  green?  How  does  the 
sighted  perception  accept  that  of  the  blind? 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Children  From  V-H 
Attend  Local  Schools 

Listed  below  are  blind  children  attending 
public  school  program  in  Great  Falls.  They 
are  listed  first  by  schools,  then  by  teacher  or 
grade  with  their  hometowns  in  parenthesis. 

Lincoln  School,  Mrs.  Kopp,  grade  3:  Tom 
Masterson  and  Tracy  Masterson  (Both,  Great 
Falls) 

Lewis  and  Clark  School,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
grade  6:  Wendy  Krogfoss  (Great  Falls). 

East  Junior  High  School,  grade  8:  Ki  Wein- 
gart  (Winnett);  grade  9,  Judy  Enseleit  (Great 
Falls)  and  Debbie  Bennett  (Libby). 

Great  Falls  High  School,  grade  12:  Mike 
Graham  (Roundup). 


35 


Quotable  Quotes 

The  father  who  does  not  teach  his  son  his 
duties  is  equally  guilty  with  the  son  who  neg- 
lects them. — Confucius 
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Two 

Most  Informative  Books 
For  Parents  of  Deaf  Children 

1.  Directory  of  Services  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  United  States,  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  price  $4.00  until  December 
31,  1969;  after  January  1,  1970,  $5.00. 

2.  Communication  With  the  Deaf,  edited 
by  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  Ph.D.,  Price  $1. 
(Discount  on  orders  of  50  copies  or 
more) 

Payment  Must  Accompany  All  Orders 


American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

5034  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.,  20016 
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THESE  YOU  FEEL  AS  WELL  AS  READ-Besides  a 
bulletin  board  advising  to  read  books  is  a  timely 
Thanksgiving  bulletin  board.  Both  appear  in  tac- 
tual form  for  a  more  meaningful  experience  for 
blind  children  in  Mrs.  Stafne's  room.  (Staff 
photo) 


THANK  YOU,  MRS.  WOOD-Mrs.  Diana  Wood, 
a  volunteer,  does  tactual  boards  for  the  school 
like  this  one,  once  each  month.  This  is  all  tactual, 
plus  braille  labels  on  all  material.  (Staff  photo) 
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'But  I  Don't  Understand'  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  8 

We  live  in  a  world  of  sight.  How  can  we  judge 
the  perception  of  the  blind  when  the  sighted 
do  not  perceive  in  the  same  manner?  How 
often  has  a  relative  or  friend  said,  "Why  he 
looks  just  like  Mr.  X,"  and  the  other  has 
answered,  "I  don't  think  so." 

Let  me  illustrate  again. 

We  were  reading  Homer's  "Odyssey"  and 
Odysseus'  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Scyila,  described  as  a  hideous  monster. 

"But  I  don't  understand  what  hideous 
means." 

"It  means  ugly,"  quipped  one  of  the  partial 
seeing. 

"What  does  ugly  mean?"  questioned  the 
inquirer. 

"It  means  'homely',"  piped  in  another. 
"But  what  does  'homely'  mean?"  insisted 
the  voice. 

It  was  then  that  I  intervened  and  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  theory  of  perception  of 
the  abstract  and  the  aesthetic. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  may  be  beautiful  to 
some  and  homely  to  others?"  exclaimed  an 
excited  student. 

"Sure,"  someone  replied  surprisedly, 
'what  kind  of  world  would  this  be  if  every- 
body thought  all  the  same  things  were  beau- 
tiful or  ugly?  I  think  it  would  be  dull." 

"Yeah,  some  people  think  fat  ones  are 
beautiful,"  another  interjected. 

"Yeah,  and  I  like  skinny  ones,"  another 
joined  in  laughingly. 

And  so  an  enthusiastic  class  joined  in  the 
discussion  of  perception.  And  these  discus- 
sions, I  might  add,  come  from  a  class  of 
"basics." 

Why,  I  ask  myself,  do  I  get  such  an  enthu- 
siastic response  from  students  of  low  aver- 
age intelligence?  Am  I  on  the  right  track  in 
my  methods  of  stimulation  or  is  it  just  a  lucky 
streak?  Is  it  because  I'm  treating  them  as 
equal  to  sighted  people  or  have  I  rightly 
gauged  the  personality  of  the  class?  Or  is  it 
because  I  don't  go  by  the  cold,  factual  text- 
book? I  hope  it's  the  latter,  because  I  think 
that  the  best  way  to  teach  is  to  draw  from 
the  personal  experience  of  the  teacher  and 
the  student.  It  is  by  comparing  the  individual 


experiences  that  the  blind  learn  the  concepts 
of  the  seeing. 

As  an  English  teacher,  my  idea  of  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  blind  is  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  misunderstood  in  what  they 
say  or  write.  Ogden  and  Richards,  in  "The 
Meaning  of  Meaning,"  state  that  words  have 
"symbolic"  and  "emotive"  uses.  The  "sym- 
bolic" use  of  words  is  a  statement,  whereas 
the  "emotive"  use  is  to  elicit  an  expression  or 
excite  feelings  or  attitudes.  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  the  comparison  of  "denotation"  and 
"connotation"  which  is  most  difficult  for  high 
school  students  to  comprehend.  My  idea  of 
language  is  to  help  the  student  become 
aware  of  words,  their  synonyms  and 
antonyms,  and  the  emotions  or  attitudes  they 
arouse.  I  am  reminded  of  John  Keats'  poem, 
"To  Sleep"  and  the  line 

"O  soft  embalmer  of  the  soft  midnight." 
I  use  the  word  "embalmer"  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  choosing  words  to  arouse  a 
certain  feeling.  Asking  the  students  for  syn- 
onyms, I  receive  responses  such  as  "under- 
taker," "mortician,"  "funeral  director,"  and 
several  more.  By  using  this  method,  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  get  a  clearer  understanding  of 
how  important  words  are  when  trying  to 
impart  their  own  ideas  to  the  listener  or  the 
reader.  In  the  same  way  the  student  must 
learn  that  to  be  clearly  understood  he  must 
be  in  complete  tune  with  his  audience;  he 
must  realize  the  symbolic  and  emotive  power 
of  words;  he  must  use  them  with  correctness 
and  discretion,  for  we  live  in  a  visual,  verbal 
world. 

Because  of  this  visual,  verbal  world,  the 
blind  person  must  be  acutely  aware  of  his 
limits.  It's  true  that  he  can  learn  the  niceties 
and  platitudinous  expressions  of  the  insin- 
cere societies,  but  at  what  a  cost.  He  be- 
comes— a  parrot — a  mimic — an  automation — 
an  incomplete  personality. 

Isn't  the  art  of  communication  a  reflection 
of  personality?  Can't  the  speaker's  audience 
perceive  the  personality  by  the  tone  of  voice, 
inflection,  facial  expression? 

"But  I  don't  understand  how  blind  people 
can  express  things  with  their  eyes,"  com- 
plained a  student. 

Once  again  we  enter  a  discussion  of  how 
people  communicate.  And  by  explaining 
some  of  the  facial  muscles  and  how  they 
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operate — intrinsically  and  extrinsically  —  vol- 
untarily and  involuntarily  and  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes  and  lids,  they  understand.  They  un- 
derstand that  by  smiling  and  laughing  their 
inner  feelings  are  reflected  in  the  eyes,  per- 
haps not  in  the  eye  itself,  dependent  upon  the 
cause  of  blindness,  but  in  the  facial  expres- 
sions of  which  the  eyes  are  predominant. 
They  understand  how  their  eyes  and  faces 
and  voices  reflect  their  love,  admiration,  fear, 
anger  and  all  of  the  outward  expressions  of 
their  personalities. 

"But  I  don't  understand  how  we  can  put 
those  things  on  paper." 

"You  can't,  not  in  the  same  way.  You  must 
use  words  and  punctuation  marks." 

"That's  dumb,"  one  blurted  out.  "How  can 
we  show  how  we  feel  without  raising  or  low- 
ering our  voices?" 

"You  just  said  it,"  I  replied. 

"I  did?"  the  surprised  voice  answered. 

"Yes,  by  using  the  words  'raising'  and 
lowering',"  I  reminded  the  astonished  pupil. 

Then  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  tech- 
niques of  writing  dialogue,  dissertation,  argu- 
ment and  rhetoric;  the  substitution  of  words 
with  a  more  correct  meaning. 

But  wait!  What  are  the  means  of  communi- 
cation? You  say — speech,  music,  literature, 
art  in  all  its  forms.  Art  in  all  its  forms,  you 
say?  But  they  can't  see  a  picture,  a  portrait, 
a  statue!  How  can  we  communicate  with 
them?  Over  again  we  return  to  the  idea  of 
perception  and  the  aesthetic. 

Are  the  words  the  best  medium  of  commu- 
nication? Agreed  that  it  is  the  most  common 
form,  but  in  many  cases  not  the  best.  Reflect 
on  how  the  sighted  can  communicate  with  a 
look  —  adoration,  displeasure,  consternation 
and  the  many  other  attitudes  of  a  person. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  blind  do  not  exhibit 
these  attitudes,  but  they  cannot  see  these 
emotions  portrayed  on  the  faces  of  others. 
What,  then,  I  ask  again,  is  the  best  way  for 
the  blind  to  communicate?  Verbally?  Yes,  for 
most  people,  but  what  of  the  one  who  does 
not  have  the  gift  of  words?  Can  he  paint, 
draw,  carve,  create  music?  Or  are  these 
skills  and  crafts  available  to  the  seeing  only? 
There  seems  to  be  one  field  of  art  in  which 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  are  equal — music. 
For  one  does  not  need  sight  to  play  an  instru- 
ment or  to  sing,  or  to  enjoy  music.  The  blind 


can  appreciate  music,  also.  There  are  many 
sightless  people  who  are  successfully  com- 
peting with  the  sighted  in  the  field  of  music. 

"But  I  don't  understand."  When  we  hear 
this  plaintive  cry  are  we  going  to  close  our 
ears  to  it,  or  are  we  going  to  do  something 
about  it?  What  can  we  do?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  answer  is  research  in  methods  of 
communication,  teaching,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  The  blind  live  in  a  visual 
world  and  must  learn  how  to  cope  with  this 
world.  He  must  learn  how  to  become  an 
individual,  productive  member  of  society;  he 
must  accept  his  limitation  and  develop  the 
other  senses;  he  must  become  mobile;  he 
must  learn  to  speak  and  to  write  in  a  mean- 
ingful manner;  he  must  be  himself. 

—THE  ARIZONA  CACTUS,  October 
1969,  Vol.  45,  No.  1,  pp.  1-3 

Dr.  R.  Kinney  Gives 
Tribute  to  H.  Keller 

(A  tribute  to  Helen  Keller  delivered  by  Dr. 
Richard  Kinney,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  New  Delhi,  India.) 

I  cannot  think  of  the  quiet  passing  to  rest 
of  Helen  Keller  in  her  87th  year  as  other  than 
the  serene  culmination  of  a  truly  happy  life, 
magnificently  lived.  Writer,  lecturer,  philo- 
sopher, humanitarian,  she  demonstrated  as 
has  no  other  human  being  that  to  KNOW  is 
more  important  than  to  SEE;  that  to  UNDER- 
STAND is  more  vital  than  to  HEAR. 

Once,  as  a  very  young  man,  I  signed  a 
Christmas  greeting  to  Helen  Keller,  "One 
who  owes  you  much."  Miss  Keller  replied  in 
a  hand-written  Braille  note,  "I  cannot  imagine 
what  you  owe  me,  but  certainly  my  joy  in  the 
blessed  day  was  sweetened  by  your  mes- 
sage." 

What  do  I  owe  her?  PROOF  that  the  mind 
transcends  the  senses;  EXAMPLE  that 
teaches  more  eloquently  than  a  thousand  ora- 
tions; PRACTICAL  HELP  extended  in  innum- 
erable ways  through  the  many  programs  she 
strengthened.  Because  Helen  Keller  was  not 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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satisfied  by  the  foothills  of  knowledge,  but 
pressed  on  to  panoramic  heights,  I  myself 
was  heartened  to  continue  my  own  educa- 
tion. The  very  scholarship  that  enabled  me 
to  complete  my  university  studies  was  created 
in  her  honor.  Through  the  whole  fabric  of  my 
life  and  work  runs  a  golden  thread  of  inspira- 
tion from  her  words,  her  deeds.  And  yet  I  am 
but  one  of  many  who  owe  much — how  very 
much! — to  this  woman  who  saw  with  her 
mind  and  heard  with  her  heart.  During  the 
past  half  century  in  America,  every  signifi- 
cant advance  in  the  welfare  of  deaf-blind 
persons  has  been  linked  inextricably  with  her 
influence.  Just  this  year,  as  if  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  passing,  the  U.S.  government  has 
assumed  new  responsibilities  toward  both 
the  education  of  deaf-blind  children  and  the 
training  of  deaf-blind  adults. 

Helen  Keller  spoke  for  the  blind  who  are 
deaf — yes,  and  for  the  blind  who  can  hear. 
She  spoke  indeed  for  all  human  beings, 
everywhere,  who  aspire  to  their  own  full 
potential  as  contributing  equals  in  the  world's 
great  community.  Did  a  word  need  saying? 
She  said  it.  Did  a  deed  need  doing?  She  did 
it.  The  causes  she  championed  live  on  in  her 
words,  May  her  deeds  live  on  in  our  own! 

Classroom  Chatter,  Blind  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  6 

They  saw  all  the  snow,  it  was  safe  in  his  den. 
So  Santa  gave  the  bear  some  hay  for  his  den, 
And  took  out  the  snow  for  she  North  Pole 
again 

Now  everyone's  happy,  as  glad  as  can  be, 
The  bear,  Santa,  and  his  family. 

— John  McCulloch 

Wtery  exostosis  &&mm 

When  Christmas  comes  in  late  December 

It  is  very  nice  to  remember 

On  Christmas  morn 

The  Christ  Child  was  born. 

People  came  from  near  and  far 

Guided  by  one  bright  star. 

See  the  Christ  Child  sleeping  on  the  hay, 

Who  came  to  tell  us  that  we  should  pray. 


He  is  asleep 

By  a  little  sheep. 

People  came  to  see  the  Child 

Who  seemed  to  be  very  mild. 

— Richard  Battrick 

Don's  Poem 

When  I  go  home  for  Christmas, 
I  will  have  lots  of  fun 
And  I  hope — so  will  everyone! 
The  bells  aire  all  ringing; 
St  brightens  up  the  day. 
We  think  of  Christmas  as  a  nice  long  holiday, 
Santa  is  so  busy  making  lots  of  toys; 
He  will  deliver  them  to  all  good  girls  and 
boys. 

When  it  is  Christmas  and  very  cold  outside 
You  will  know  your  toys  have  just  arrived. 
When  you  lay  quiet  in  your  bed, 
Viislons  of  toys  will  be  in  your  head? 

— Don  Orr 

At  the  Sky  Slide 

We  went  to  the  sky  slide  last  Monday  on 
a  field  trip.  Some  of  the  teachers  bought 
some  tickets  for  us.  When  the  tickets  were 
gone,  the  man  at  the  ticket  box  gave  us  some 
more.  We  all  went  down  about  six  times  and 
then  we  came  back  to  school.  We  all  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

■ — Tim  Vieke 

Art  Class 

In  school  we  made  our  Moms  and  Dads 
Christmas  presents.  We  first  got  little  boxes 
and  glued  noodles  and  beans  on  them,  and 
this  week  we  are  going  to  spray  them  gold. 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  make  angels 
out  of  paper,  and  the  week  after  that  we  are 
going  to  make  the  Santa  Clauses  out  of  pa- 
per and  cotton. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 


This  Month's  Cover 


This  month's  contributor  is 
Douglas  Pederson,  son  of 
Velma  Gilbert,  Billings.  Doug 
is  now  in  the  Work-Study  pro- 
gram and  will  graduate  with 
the  1970  Class.  Doug  be- 
lieves there  is  some  truth  in 
the  UFOs. 
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Heaven's  Very  Special  Child 


A  meeting  was  held  quite  far  from  earth, 
It's  time  again  for  another  birth, 
Said  the  Angels  to  the  Lord  above, 
This  special  child  will  need  much  love. 

His  progress  may  seem  very  slow, 
Accomplishments  he  may  not  show, 
And  he'll  require  extra  care 
From  the  folks  he  meets  way  down  there. 

He  may  not  run  or  laugh  or  play, 

His  thoughts  may  seem  quite  far  away, 

In  many  ways  he  won't  adapt, 

And  he'll  be  known  as  handicapped. 

So  let's  be  careful  where  he's  sent, 
We  want  his  life  to  be  content. 
Please,  Lord,  find  the  parents  who 
Will  do  a  special  job  for  You. 

They  will  not  realize  right  away 
The  leading  role  they're  asked  to  play, 
But  with  this  child  sent  from  above 
Comes  stronger  faith  and  richer  love. 

And  soon  they'll  know  the  privilege  given 
In  caring  for  this  gift  from  Heaven, 
Their  precious  charge,  so  meek  and  mild, 
Is  Heaven's  very  special  child. 

—Author  Unknown 


